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INTRODUCTION 

1 

/ 

The Legal Responsibility 

Regulations of the State Board of Education require tiat each community college 
district board of trustees provide placement services and maintain follow-up 
studies; 

6A-S.381(^) Each board shall establish and maintain organized 
placement services and follow-up studies to assist all students 
graduating from or leaving the community college. The experiences 
from placement services and the results of follow-up studies shall be < 
used in. ad justing curriculeu These servipes shall be provided 
according to guidelines prescribed by the Commissioner. Guidelines 
for vo<fiational education shajl l^e consistent with 1230.7651, Florida 
Statutes, and I6A-8.35 of these regulations. 

In 1974, the Florida Department of Education adopted Guidelines for Placement 
Services, Follow-Up Studies, and Dropout Studies in Community Colleges. The 
Guidelines defined the subject of dropout studies as: 

"Included in the population subject to dropout studies are those 
students who have declared their educational objectives and who have 
been identifiefti by the institution as leaving prior to the attainment of 
t»x>se objectives, and those students who enroll for twelve or more 
hours in any term and who leave prior to the receipt of a degree or 
certificate. 

All students who qualify for dropout studies or such a number of those 
students as to constitute a representative sample of the dropout 
population are to be included in dropout studies." . 

The Guidelines went on to define procedures for dropout studies as: 

"Each college shall designate an officer ';o be responsible for the 
organization and supervision of aaivities involved in the study of 
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Students who qualify for dropout studies. Dropout studies are to be 
conducted for each of the degree, certificate, diploma, and other 
instructioneil programs offered by the college. 

Provision should be made in the procedures for dropout studies for the 
participation of personnel who are responsible fo^ the design and 
impleir«rvtation of the instructional programs from >vhich students 
withdraw. Each college shall design the instruments and procedures 

to be utilized in dropout studies. 

Provision for the collection of data for dropout studies shall include 
but not be Umitcd to exit interviews with students who withdraw 
prior to the attainment of their educational objectives. Provision 
shall be made for the identification of potential dropouts and for the 
develbpment of procedures designed to reduce the likelihood of • 
withdrawal of students prior torthe attainment of their objectives. 
Provision shall be made for the interpretation of data to determine 
the nature of any modifications that need to be made in instructional 
and/or support programs of the college." 

Finally, the Guidelines spoke to the reporting dropout studies to the District Board 
of Trustees: 

"Each district board of trustees shall be provided in everfnumbered 
years beginning in 1976 with appropriate reports relative to the 
withdrawal of stuJents prior to the attainment of their objectives, 
. including information relative to the use being made of findings 
toward the improvement of instructional and instructional support 
programs." 

Accountability ^ 

In the past, some institutional personnel were not concerned about what happened 
to the student who left their college before completing a program. It was felt that 
the student who left before completing could not measure-up to the requirements 
* the institution's program^ therefore, program leavers were not a concern of the 
Institution. J 



Clearly, the regulations and guidelines require a college to conduct dropout studies 
and to set into place procedures that will reduce the dropout phenomena. 

Getting Started 

In order to develop an effective retention program, an institution must take a 
realistic look at' itself and students. By gathering and utilizing student 
demographic data, the college can look at data that will indicate the breadth of the 
problerti that they are facing and a retention program may be developed. A college 
needs to know who are the students who graduate and who are the students that 
leave before graduating. Students should be surveyed concerning their attitudes 
about college policies, procedures, programs, services, and staff. This data should 
be pooled with data that is generated by follow-up studies and dropout studies. The 
results of all these studies can be examined and the results yielded may point the 
way to establishing an effective retention program. 

Recognizing the Problem , , 

For any institution to develop retention procedures,, it must first recognize the 
factors that affect retention and then make a college-wide commitment to 
correcting those problems. Commitment to correcting retention problems means 
assigning an individual responsibility for a retention program, and requiring a 
periodic progress update and retent;ion follow-up program. Too often retention may 
result in concern but not of action. 

For years, students have been telling colleges why they leave: academic difficulty, 
financial difficulty, lack of motivation, not being academically challenged, and 
personal and health problems. Unfortunately, few colleges have made substantive 
cNinges within the college that correct the problems that have been identified by 
the students. ' 

One of the first steps in any retention program is gathering specific data from 
students concerning problems that the students may be having with the institution 



that affects retention. Such data may point to trends and directions for 
improvement in specific programs or the overall operation of the college. In most 
institutions, the staff is aware of those things that elicit complaints from students. 
However, staff may not be aware as to what degree these complaints affect 
retention. 

It is hoped that if an institution were to look at itself and listen to what students 
are saying about why they are leaving, then positive steps could begin in dealing 
with attrition problems. 

^ 

The Essentials of a Retention Program 

A review of the retention literature has pointed out the following areas as essential 
components of a succes-iul program; 

» 

A. The establishment of a college-wide commitment to retention by the 
college jfresident and establishment of a formal retention program. 

B. The careful examination of student attitudes and student perceptions of 
' the college. 

C. ' The development of a college-wide concern for retention with the 

underlying premise that all staff members will be helpful and friendly to 

* 

students. 

D. The development of a comprehensive stalf in-service training program 
that deals with problems such as helping students make proper referrals 
and aiding students to develop problem solving skills. 

E. The review of college policies and procedures, and redesigning them where 
necessary when they contribute to the reasons why students drop out of 
the institution. 

F. The development of programs to assist students in specific problem areas, 
such as defining career gocils, and dealing with academic skill deficiencies. 

G. The establishment of a program that recognizos the importance of faculty 
impact on students as it relates to retention. 

H. The encouragement of faculty and administrative involvement in the 
retention program. 

6 



I. The assessment of the . advising program and the, effectiveness of the 
program. * 

3. The recognization of alternative learning modes, the encouragement of 
time-shortened degrees, and the recognization of credit for nontraditional 
programs. 

K. The evaluation of the student activities program and evaluation of the 

program in terms of the involvement of the entire student bo^iy. 

/ 

/ . ■ 

This review is just a start in the formulation of a retention program. Each 
institution's characteristics will dictate the development of unique retentipn 
techniques. It is hoped this Manual suggests a few ideas that can be implemented 
at your own institution. 

'« 

How to Use This Manual 

The Retention Manual is designed in an outline format. The Manual is a checklist 
of potential areas to be explored. By no means is it an exhaustive listing of ideas. 
Not all items- apply to each institution and it is expected that new items will be 
added by the institutions using the Manual. The format of the Manual allows the 
reading of any one section that may apply as an area of interest or concern. Other 
sections may be referred to at a later date. / 



A sound knowledge of how a student perceives the college is an essential ingredient 
in an eflepti^e retention program. Such icnowledge can be of great aid in 
discovering where institutional improvements can be made. 

A» What are the major demographic characteristics of students? 

B. Have these characteristics changed over time? What are the current trends? 

C. What is>the attrition rate of your students? 

D. What is the attrition rate for the following categories: full-time, part-time, 
by race, by sex, younger students, older students, full-time employed, part- 
time employed, unemployed? ^ 

E. What are your students' goals? 

F. What do students like about the college? Dislike? 

G. How do students f^l about the services and quaUty of education they receive 

*■ ' ( 

at your college? 

H. What kind of studentB enroll in your college? 

I. Which students graduate ftom your college? 
3. What students withdraw from your college? 

Assessing Student Needs 

■ • ■ ( . 

The Iqllowing ^are typical 'needs expressed by students. Is your college providing 
these swyices? 

A. Tutorial Services in: 

1. Reading 

2. Math 

3. Writing 

Language ^^ 

B. -Study Skills ' 

C. Career Exploration g 

D. Nontraditional learning methods, such as:' 
1, .Self-paced 

, 2. , Behav' oral objectives . 
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3. Mastery learning 
ti. Cognitive mapping / 
5. Cooperative education 

-Methods to implement nontraditionai programsjn^ude; 

1. Til- creating of a learning lab. 

2. The development of in-service programs that train full-time faculty in 
nontraditionai methods of instruction. 

3. The utilization of paraprofessionais and/or trained nuden^s as teacher 
aids in nontradhlonal programs. \ 

F. Assessing the needs of special students. 

I. Has the institution evaluated the needs of special students — handicapped, 
foreign, and developmental in the areas of: 
a. Academics 
bw Student activities 
c Specialized coijirtsellng 

d. Physical facUijies ^ 

e. SpeclaUzed materials such ^ braille, magnifi^ readers, taped 
materials, etd. \^ 

f. Transportation 

G. Assessing student involvement in t^h^otal spearum of college activities. 

1. Are students useid as recruiters? ' 

2. Are student organizations lised to Improve communication between 
students and college personnel? 

3. Are there sufficient activities for . 5tudents;> <ug., clubs, athletics, 
concerts, etc.? , » 

^. Are students given the opportunity to evaluate the college services^ 

programs, and staff; e.g., counselors. Instructors? 
5. Are students' opinions and reactions sought regarding cpliege poUcies and 

procedures? 



Evaluating; Retention^Research 

Research is a waste of time and money if no one reads thi results of the research 
or acts upon the information, and if the research fails to <^ther ask the proper 
questions or elicit appropriate responses. Every community college in Florida 
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conducts placement and foUow-up evaluation. How is the information from that 
research being used at your college? 

'A.. Do instructors and student services personnel have the opportunity to discuss 

the placement and follow-up studies? 
a. Is there a formal process within the college to evaluate and make 

recommendations concerning the follow-up studies? 
C' When 'program changes are made resulting from the placement snd follow-up 

studies, Is the staff informed? 
D. Are negative evaluations explored in depth?^ 
Es Are there trends or Indicators concemlijg college sul>-populations? 

F. Is the data helpful to the institution? 

G. Is tha data taken seriously? U not, why ijot? 

H. Who receives and utilizes the data? * 
L la there a regular routing of the data? 

3. Does your co;npieter questionnaire tell you wl^t you wantecfto knoW 

K, Docs y-Hir employer survey ade<|uatcly evaluate the completer's performance 

9n the job? 

L. Does your questionnaire indicate areas for further research? 

» 

■ I^etefrtion and College Programs ^ 

In order to effectively deal with the problem of retention, a college must view the 
fetentlol^ problem as a college-wide problem, a problem that must be dealt with by 
all inlts of x\it college If the problem U going to receive ttie attention it dticrves. 

A. Administrative understan ding of the retention problem. 

1. Does the administration have a clear understanding of the retention 
problert^d their responsibilities in dealing with the problem? 

2. Are there written poUdes and programs to deal with student retention? 

3. Is there a staff member or a committee assigned to assess and deal with 
student retention? 

Is there an information (student data) system to inform the college staff 
about retention data? f • 

- / 5. is there a retention in-service training progran for all siiff and faculty? 



6. bo«« thfe acfeninistration know the commiaiiiy and its nee<f$? 

7. Is .the retefTtlon program a -part of tHe oi^ganizational structure ot th« 
coUeiej e.gM * part Of the standing coUege comm^ 

Adminigtrative obmmltment to retcn^on . 

1. Is aftuitem r«6frtion a high pf-lority with the administration? 

2. htoVe the ctUef administrative offices made a commitment to dtal with 
student retention; e.g., staff .money, and time? ^ 

3. Is tbftre a systematic evaluation of the ristttition program? 

Afe the goals set by the admirtistrators reaiistlc for the college? 
Course scheduling and retention . 

K Are the high demand courses being offered at times convywent to both 
day ^d night students? * 

2. Has the college qcyiwidered offering courses on the weelcends, immediately 
following shift changes a« local manufacturing sit*s, during the noon hour 
in downtown off Ice locations, etc«? / 

3. Are the courses keeping up with changing job demands? 

Are the instructors quaUf led to teach the courses they teach? 

5. Are courses scheduled se» as to allow a full-time day student to schedule 
his or her daases in a convenient way? 

6. ^ If^an error occurs in a student's schedule, can adjustmerlts be made 

conveniently? 

7. Are there procedures for phasing-out programs and courses no longer 
needed by students? 

8. Is the course schedule available to the advisors and students early eruxigh 
in the term for effective planning? 

9. Has the community been surveyed to determine whet courses meet 
comnunity needs? 

The faculty and retention . 

1. Ooe^ the faculty have reatiitic office ^ours for students? ,^fe instructors 
available during these hours? 

2. If the student has an appointment w»th a faculty member, js the 
appointment kept by the student? (By the faculty member '>) 

3. Oo faculty members know and understand the community college policies 
and the reasoning behind those policies? 

<». Do faculty cor laa students who withdraw from their clais'^ 



3, Are laculty abltf^o meet the needs o( special student* 

6, Do faculty se^ appropriate and reaiifttc course requir emems, and arc tests 

base^ on theae course requirements? 
Stydent servioea and retention , 

1. Plrwurial ^d. 

a. Do the students know what kind of financial aid is available'' 

b. Are financi<J aid forms easily comideted by students? 

c- Do the students undeitand ttie conditions of vhe awa/ ds they 
receive? 

d. Do the students receive their monies m a Kmely fashic/^'' 

e. Are there diverse opportunities for work on campus? 

(. Is there academic assistance available for flnamJal aid students 
having academic difficulties? 

g. b the student aided in developing a personal budget In completing 

the financial aid forms? * • 

"'■»>.« ' ■ 

h. In the case of the stCRlents who^ork on campus, are their iob 

responsibilities an«^work schedules clearly defined? 
I, Do the personnel who are charged with financial aid have easy access 

to appropriate student records? 
}. Are the financial aQd procedures fully understood by tiie financial aid 

staff? ^ 
k. Is the college staff aware of the financiiii aid program'' 
1, Ha^ the financial aid program been evaluated? 
m. If there are academic standards of progress, are they easily 

understood by the students? 
n. Is the financial aid staff able to assist special students; e.g., 

^dicapped, vocational education students, disadvantaged, etc' 
o. Is the financial aid staff cou-^teous to students 

j>. Is ihere assistance for stodipnts who have i,jif!ic:lties with their 
* campus lObs (work attitudes, jnterpcf sonal relaltonships, ercJ" 

2, Job pia«emeni . 

a- Does the college have ::)b placemef^t -vervjct' ' 
t). To wNit degree aie st jdems aware of the job placemen! ww«<:cs" 
• . b the college stafl aware of the job placemetvt service* ' 
«J Are there diverve lOb'^ <iva«UiU^ (of stufJenrs" Xr** loM iv.i.l.ibt«' a? 
variwiS times of itoy * J 
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e. Are there preemployment training 3kiJl sesJiions available to students; 
e.g., How to Complete a Resume; How to Interview, etc.? 

f. Are there pft. Mime and full-time jobs available? 

g. Are there }ob pUtcement services for graduates'' 

K Do the occupational programs utilize tie job placement services? 

i. How Is the job placement lirogram evaluated? 

\* b the )ob placement staff able to assist special students; e.g., 

httrdicapped, remedial, etc.? 
Counseling. 

a* How does the counseling program relate to the educational program? 

' Does the college staff understand the counseling program? 
^ Do faculty refer students to the counseling staff? Is the referral 
system effective? 

<L Are sjwcial guidance services available to students witn special 
needs? 

e. Are the specific skills of the counselors known by the faculty and 
students? 

f. Does the counseling program meet the diverse needs of the various 
subpopulation; e.g., adult, part-time, handicapped, etc? 

g. Does ifie counseling program use students as peer counselors, tutors. 

Advising. 

a. Is the imtituJion committed to an effective advising program? 

b. Is there an institutional poUcy on advising^ • 

c. Is the advising program understood bv both students and faculty'' 

d. Is there an adequate ratio between students and advisors'' 
c, Is there an in-service training program lor the advisors'* 

f. Do tl« advisors have an adequate information system to ccwidua 
advi3»ofi; e.g., transcripts, student data, etc.^ 

g. Is there a student referral and follow-up system"* 

K Are there different advismg pragrams for different types of students; 
e.g., pan-time, adult, veteran, etc.'' 

I. Does the advising session mclude evaluation oh goals, academic 
progress, career plans, personal/imcrpersonal needs, physical needs, 
scheduling of courses, referral systems, student evaluation, ett.'* 

I.' 
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). Are the advisors available when students are on campus? Nights? 

Weekends? ^ 
k. Are office hours known by students? 

I. Do students know their responsibilities in terms of advising; e.g., 

^tefining goals, attending advising classes, etc.? 
m. Do the counseling program and advising program compliment e^ch 

other? 

n. Does the advisor know the institution's poacies and procedures? 
o. Is the advisor trained in referral skills? 

p. Are there different types of advising deUvery systems avaUable to 
students; e.g., computer, self-advlsed, peer advblng, registration, 
etc? 

q. Does the advisor who specializes In an area; e.g„ political sdwce, 
psychology, etc., assist students appropriately and make a proper 
referral when necessary? 

r. Does the Institution know the characteristics of an effective advisor; 
e.g., interest, concern for the student, will«»gness to improve, 
humanistic advising skilb, knowledgeabllity, and avallv;>lllty? 

s. Do the students know what Is reqiufed for graduation? 

t. If transferring, does the student know which courses to take for a 
major? 

u. b assistance provided to help students choose an appropriate college? 
V. Is the advising program evaluated and improved where necessary? 
Career planning/life-long planning. 

a. Are sufficient test and evaluation instruments available? e.go, ability, 
interest, etc? 

b. Are group and individiial sessions available? 

c. Is there a course for college credit available? 

d. Are job placement, counseling, advising, and career planning 
interrelated? 

c. Are the students who are undecided majors identified and assistance 
offered to them? 

i. Are various tectv>ique and AV media resources available for career 
exploration; e.g, t ipes, film strips, tests, etc.'' 

li 
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g. Are student needs being met through groups (undecided majors, 
minorities, women, etc^)? 

h. Does the career library cover all career choices for all students 
(mirtorlti<»^, women, etc.)? 

Admissions/o^'ientation* 

a. b thC/^dmissions process convenient for students? 

b. b t^ student notified of acceptance to the college in a reasonable 
l<^hoftime? 

c. Does the new student know what the requirements are for adnwssion 
and his fesppnslbUity for completing the admission process? e.g., 
providing tr^scripts, taking assessment tests, etc.? 

d. b the application easy to complete? 

e. Does the appUcatlon give all the necessary student data for advising, 
orientation, etc? 

1. Does the new student have an opportunity to see an advisor/counselor , 
so that he trjay have questions answered about the college before 
entering the college? 

g. b there a colljsge' orientation for new students? 

h. How often Is the orientation process evaluated? 

i. b the orientation program comprehensive; e.g., does it include 
placement testing, course offerings, and orientation to physical 
facilities? 

j. Are various personnel used in the orientation jcogram; e.g., 

counselors, faculty, peers, etc.? 
Registration. 

a. Does the student know what to expect at registrationi e.g., pay 
money , "schedule classes, ^c? 

b. b there professional assistai\ce available to ' the student at 
registration? Does the student know that profewionai assistance is 
available? 

c. Are staff from all areas available at registrant ion; e.g., academic 
career, student services, etc.? ^ 

d. b there a reasonable length o( time lor students to complete 
registration? 

e. If difficulty occurs with the registration system, are there alternative 
registration plans for the students; e.g., computer registration versus 
manual registration? 
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1, Do the students knovv the requirements to graduate, including general 
education requirements, and how to schedule classes? 

g. When a student completes registration, does the student know what to 

do next? ■/ 

h. If the studefft has a problem after completing regj^ration, does the 
student know where to go to have tl» problem co^ected? 

i. Are there various registration systems; e.g.,/<iail, telephone, etc.? 
Are there multiple registration locations? / 

j. Is the appointment system fair?' 

k. Does the appointment system allow for cjaanges? 

1. When registration is con-pleted, does ^ stud;6nt know his schedule, 
his course, the section numbers,/the ti/^es, courses met, the 
classroom location, and the totaly^edtts signed for fees «|ue, fees 
paid? 

ReCfffcIs processing. ■ 

a. Are the transcripts from o^r institutions processed in a timely 

■ / 

manner? 

b. When the student gets a ti^anscripi evaluation, does the student l^now 
how the credits apply tp. gradua^on/general education? 

c Are the advisors awarjb when ^ transcript has been evaluated? \ 

d. When an institution'^ transcript Is requested, does the student keep a 
receipt and know w^en the topy is sent? 

e. Is there a trao^r system for transcripts to verify they were 
processed? /' 

f. Does the studoht review a grade history in a timely manner? 

g. If there is a/ error on a trans<Tipt or record, is it corrected in an 
efficient and timc^ly manner with appropriate verification to the 
student? 

h. How accurate are your records? 
Student actiy ities/athletics. 

a. Are thj* activities meeting students' needs and interests? 
p. Are tt^re events for both individual and group activities? 

c. Are fthere activities and or organizations that permit student 
reprisentathan, interest students, and/or promote student 
invcivement? 

d. Are| faculty and administrators involved in the student activities 
program? ; J 
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e. Is it known which students participate in the programs offered by 

student activities? 
I, Does the administration support the student activities program? 

g. Are student activities provided for the entire student body or a select 
few? 

h. Do the students know \yhat the student activities program offers? 

i. - Do students paritidpate in the design and development of the student 

activities program? 
Community articulation and student retention . 

1. Has the college analyzed enrollment patterns? 

2. Does the institution know which ar^ potentially new students in the 
community? 

3. Does the institution have* a defined, aaive articulation with various 
community agencies: high schools, businesses, churches, social 

organizations, etc.? 
t^, Is the institution committed to a community articulation program? 

5. If the community college represents more than one county or city, 
are there equal efforts to reach students in all those service areas of 
the community college district? 

6. Are there provisions for course offerings in all the areas served by 
the college? 

7. Who in the college is involved in the community articulation 
program? Is it a college-wide effort? 

Library/learning resources and retention . 

1. Is the library staff helpful in assisting students? 

2. Does the library support the instructional program? 

3. Does the library provide assistance in research and other student 
projects? 

«f. Is there an orientation and/or tour to the library for staff and 
students? 

5. Is there assistance available at the college library in obtaining 
materials not found in public libraries? 

6. Are students able to utilize AV resources? 

7. Does the library provide space for study in quiet and semi-quiet 
areas? 

8. Are the library hours convenient for all students? 
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Hv The business office and retention . 

1. Is the business office friendly and helpful to students? 

2. Are refunds, disbursement of checks, and other financijil services to 
Students handled in a timely and helpful manner? 

3. When a student has a problem affecting the business office, is the 
student notified of the problem and provided an opportunity to ' 
cprrect it? 

t^, ^s, the business office open during hours that are convenient to 

students; e.g., lunch hours, evenings, etc.? \ 
5. Are the facilities able to accommodate the handicapped without 
special assistance? 
I. The support staff and retention . 

1. Is there an institutional policy and commitment to theVoposition 
that all college personne), should be helpful and courteous? 

2. Is there any in-service training to pr/omote this philosophy? 

3. Is the support staff trained in referral skills? ^ 
f^. Does the support staff know and appreciate its role in studenti 

retention? 

5, Do support staff student? feel they are an important part of the 
campus? 

J. The security office and retention . f 

1. Are security policies and procedures fair to the student? 

2. Is the staff helpful and respected by the students? 

3. In stress situations with students, are the security staff trained to be 
helpful and courteous when dealing with students? 



, \ 
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Institutional Polici^ 

Policies of a college are developed to deal with operational problems of a college. 
No matter what area the policy ccver.s, it is par f» mount to access the policies as 
they Ikf feet students. 

For a college to operate efficiently, the development and implementation of 
policies and procedures are essential^ however, the policies and procedures need not 
be developed or implemented at the student's expense. Both college and student 
should benefit as appropriate. 

« 

A. Other than the college catalog, is there a mechanism for informing students of 
poUdes and procedures? 

B. Is college policy easily understood b: the students? ^ 

C. Have students been Involved in or assigned to committees developing policies 
and procedures? 

D. Is there someone on the college staff available to assist and interpret the 
policies and procedures to students. 

E. What are the appeals procedures for students who disagree with policies 
systematically updated? ^■ 

F. Have the policies and procedures been systematically updated? 

G. Have the existing policies an^jrocedures been evaluated in terms of their 
relevances and necessity? ^^^L / 

H. Are the policies and procedu^^^A> students? 

I. Have the students ever evalHSMT the policies and procedures which affect 
them? 

3. Does the college know to what extent which policies and procedures affect 

retentidh of students? 
K. Are college policies avaUable for students to read? Although all policies and 

procedures potentially aftect student retention, the following are the major 

areas which have an impact directly on students. Each should be reviewed 

with reference to the aforementioned criteria. 

1. Admissions 

a. Is the college represented accurately to the prospective student so 
that the student can make a sound decision as to whether or not to- 
enter college? 
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Placement Testing 

a. Does the placement test accurately predict success for students in 
courses? 

b. Dbes the college provide adequate support (academic remedial or skill 
development) for the students? 

c. iDo the college and staff support the- placement programs and the 

results? ' 

d. Are the instructors willing and trained to deal with the students they 
receive based on the placement test? ' 

e. Are the placement tests given under good testing conditions? 

f. Does the curriculum reflect the competencies evaluated by the 
placement test? 

g. Are the placement tests used in the advising and 6)urse selection 

process? 
Transfer Credit 

a. Are maximum efforts being made to accept transfer credits that 
benefit students? 

b. Are the transfer credits evaluated in a timely manner? 

c. Does the student know how transfer credits apply to the graduation 
requiremwits of the college? 

Nontraditipnal Credits 

a. A-re other types of credits evaluated? e.g., CLEP, military, work 
. experience, etc.? 

b. Is credit given for the nontraditional courses? ^ 

c. Are the equivalency credits given fairly based on evaluation? 
Advising/Course Placement 

a. Does the institution have a policy on advisjng? 

b. Do advising, course placement, course selection, and course offering 
relate to each other? 

c. Is the college committed to a strong advising prograhi? 
Academic Progress 

a. If a policy exists, is it followed, understood, and capable of being 
implemented? 

b. Do the students know and understand how it will affect them; e.g., 
meet specific CPA, removal of financial aidf etc.? 

c. Are the intervention of courses, programs, or projects to assist 
students if they do not meet the aca^wic progress standards? • 
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7.. Greyding 

a* .Is the grading system based upon some uniform standards? 

8. Withdrawal 

a. Is the withdrawa* period long enough? ' 

b. Is there an exit interview? 

' c. Is there a withdrawal questionnaire? 

d. Does the institution know which students withdraw and why? 

e. Is the institution aware of any patterns, policies, or courses which 
cause students to withdraw? ' ' • 

f . If these factors are known, is anything done to correct them? 

9. Graduation 

a. Are the graduation requirements well defined and known by studsnts" 

b. Is the student informed of graduation requirements before the last 
term of attendance? 

10. Appeals \ 

a. Does the institution have an appeal process? 

b. Does the student know what may be appealed; e.g., grades, refv^pds, 
etc.? . . 

c. Are the appeals handled in a timely manner? 

6, Is the student able to make a personal appearance during the appeal 
pr^ess? 

e. Is tfilstudent notified in writing of the results? 

f. Does the student have the right of due process? 
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Stude nt Goals and Retention 

. • 

A- state-wide committee has been established by the Division of Community 
Colleges, State of Florida, to explore the development and implementation of a 
student goals concept. A Student Goals Inventory was developed and' administered 
through six colleges throughout the State. Identifying and helping stuaents to meet 
their goals can improve the services and pri^grams to students as well as improve 
retention. The major findings of th^Student Goals Committee are as folloWs: 
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i; Students have multiple goals for attending college. 
' 2. Students have non-degree seeking goals which may lead to meaningful 

occupational placement. , v 

3. - The identification of student goals relates to all areas within the institution - 

faculty, student affairs, curriculum, administration, and research. 
1^, Student goals should be integrated into the institution's goals. 
5, Students have identified many non-degifee seeking goals as well as degree 

seeking goals. ^ ^ ' 

Additional work on student goals is being '^ducted by the Com nittee. For 
additional' information, conta'ct i)he Division of Community Colleges, , Department 
of Education, Tallahassee, Florida. 



A Checklist of Dropout Behavior 

Some students will exhibit behavior that is associated with dropping out. If a 
college has a system that identifies students exhibiting dropout behavior, the ' 
college will have the opportunity to contact the student and take action that may 
prevent the student from leaving the institution. ^ 

1. The inability to decide on a major. 

2. The act of constantly changing majors. 

3. The fexpression of interest in transferring to another college because of 
dissatisfaction with your college. ^ 

Failure to meet standards of progress. >y 
5. Failure to keep registration appointments. 2^ ' 
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6« Failure to 'collect financial aid awards. 

7. ' Failure to p$y tuition, fees, and fines. 

8. Irregular class attendance. 

9. Failure to keep advisement/counseling appointments. 
10. A record <5j[ multiple transfers. 



staff Traininj ^ and Student Refter tjon 

ti-servlce training can provi^ the staff of the college with tne- basic skills 
necessary to support an effective retention program. Usted below are some 
elemegi^ts that* shotUd be considered wiien planning an in-service program that 
focuses on retention. 

A. In order to deal with attrition, the staff must be briefed on the dimension? of 
the problem. Such a briefing should include: .1 
X\ "All demographic data about students that is thought to relate to retention. 

2. A description of the behavioral characteristics of a dropout. 

3. How retention affects the college's finances. 

The degree to which the coUege is committed to dealing with the attrition 
problem. 

B. The following elements should be included in an in-service student retention 
program for staffs 

1. Basic Cohimunlcatlons 

a. Listening to students. - 

b. Speaking to students. ' 

\ c Communicating with students in writing.^ 

2. Problem Solving SkUls , ^ 

a. Defining the student's problem. 

b. Ascertaining the proper contact person. 

' c. Determination of whether the problem is really solved. 
'3. Referral SkUls 

a. Knowledge of the organization of the college. 

b. Knowledge of the college responsibilities. 

c. Knowledge of the limitations of staff. 

C. Desirable staff attitudes that should result from an effective in-service 
program that deals ^th retention. 

1. The feeling that ail staff members' contributions to retention problem 
solving are valuable. 

2. The feeUng that all staff members' ideas will be treated with 

consideration. 

3. The feeUng that all members of the college community, professional staff, 
support staff* instructional staff, and administration murt work together 
in dealing with the problem of retention. cy . 
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In-servioe foliow>up. 

Without & sound follow-up component to an in-service program cteaUng with 
retention, tt» skills and attitudes that are acquired by those i rained may 
simply vanish. A JoUow-up program should include: 

1. Communicating to the ftaff the dimension of the retention problem before 
, and after the training sessions. 

2. Recognition of and encouragement by sispervlsory staff when they 
recognize positive actions that bear upon good retention practices. 

3. Periodic v;Titten or verbal kipport for the retention program by iop«level 
administrators. 
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in Summary 

The Single greatest problem with any project i% geiung vtartect. A sound approach 
to starting a student retention program la outlinet^ beJow: 

1. Accept t»» fact that attrition is a problem. 

2. Gain top level administrative recognition oi the problem, 

y. Obtain top level administralive support for attacking the problem, 

Gathei the faas concerning who drops out, when the drop outs occur, and why 
the drop outs occur. 

5. Develop a mechanism, a committee, or an individual through whicr a retention 
program may be initiated. 

6. Conduct a «lf study of the institution. Identify ^1 aspects of the institution 
ti»t may reveaj factors that contr ;bute to the dropout problem. 

7. Study student characteristics so as to identify high risk students. 

g. Develop a dropout prevention problem. Mter-t he-fact programs have little 
chance of s^ ccess. 

At one time or aj.ott«r, most of the college personnel were coUege students. Most 
of us experienced firsthand student frustrations of one kind or another. When we 
were students, we were all quite sure that we rould improve the institution in 
which we were enrolled. The years went by and. now as college staff, we often 
hive lost the perspective we once had as students. When the telescope is Reversed, 
the world looks quite different. In order to regain the student's jjerspective. we 
must view the institution as a student might. A few questions we might start with 
when analyzing the institution from the student's viewpoint, are: 

1. Can college personnel relate to the vtudents as fvman bcmgs and as 
stereotypes' 

2. When referrals are made, are t»vy accurate and helpful or are ^^ey ijst 
another merry-go-round of frustrations'' * 

). Is the college staff polite, helpful, and mte^ested m m s1uder\ts, or is the 
college )USt one more big impersonal institution wrwre f>b one really cares 
atKM»t human values? 

t*\ Have the problems of administratinR tt«e college bi^come the primary goal uf 
the college and the problems of the students a secondary goal" 

2u 
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AlFlnai Word 

Attrition is real. Attrition should not be approadhed soley as a loss of F.T.E. and 
sufa^ftquentlv dollars* but rather it should be recognized that attrition means t»« 
loss of human beings who.*tave chosen education as a method of shaping their 
future. If the Institution re<jog^es that students are first and foremost human 
beings with very human needs, then the rewards will be forthcoming to both 
the students and the institution. Students will stay in school because their 
educational and human needs are being met, and by retaining the . students, the 
Institution *Ul receive the financial support it needs to continue to provide for the 
needs of students. 
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